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CRITICISM OF THE METHODS 
WHICH OBTAIN IN JOURNAL- 
ISTIC REVIEWING OF THE 
PERIOD. 

The standard of newspaper criticism as 
an aesthetic process, probably bears the 
same relation to the appreciative intelli- 
gence of the artistic public now as in 
times past; and yet when one stops to 
consider, the conviction comes, that in one respect at least 
this must be obviously untrue, for we have no artistic public 
of a power or weight either of intellect or mere numbers 
worth the saying. 

In the olden time, — the time when every one knew intui- 
tively, through inheritance perhaps, and perhaps because the 
surroundings of his every-day life were without the sordid 
squalor of our latter days, just what was good or bad in 
things artistic — and by this I do not mean painting or sculp- 
ture simply, but everything within the domain of the liberal 
arts, — no critic was needed to point out with his nimble 
tongUe or pen, those places in which the labourer had failed 
of attaining his end. These were so obvious to all that 
gentle pity took the place of ignorant vituperation, and, thus 
aided, the standard of achievement rose with the master, and 
the creation which followed became of necessity truer and 
more forceful. 

Thus, we see, in the Golden Ages of Art, before the present 
machine planing of all things to the same dreary level, the 
function of the critic was perfunctory indeed. 

Now, however, the conditions are so changed that we must 
perforce admit this profession, or trade, to the already swollen 
list. The critic must and will have his say. The art of print- 
ing is in a measure responsible for this, and though in 
the early days after Gutenberg succeeded in reproducing 
mechanically the hitherto laborious calligraphy of the learned, 
his invention was only used in such reproduction, and books 
surprisingly like their models began to appear. Then, no 
critic could make his dictum known to thousands at six dollars 
the column, and the cognoscent public never would have per- 
mitted such an intrusion on their lawful prerogatives. 

Thus all art was the people's by right, and though we hear 
much nowadays of the injustice of monarchies, certain it is 
that the poorest yeoman under the rule of the crudest despot 
of a feudal baron, could with his hunting knife so carve and 



Qrnament the hundred utensils of daily need as to render 
them at once the marvel and envy of us all. 

Then the local armourer of the most remote country hamlet 
knew his art ; and knowing it, damaskeened the hauberks and 
helmets produced at his forge in such a way that now they 
are kept under glass in our Museums, not so much as inter- 
esting relics of a dreadful past, as objects of art worthy of 
study by that most irresponsible despot of all, the public of 
to-day. 

With us, however, the machine-minder, alas no longer a 
handicraftsman, produces, in tremendous quantities, it is true, 
articles which betray in every ugly curve, or bit of unmeaning 
ornament the depth to which his artistic insight has sunken, 
and how that heritage which is his by right has passed from 
him. 

The reasons one can advance for this state of affairs are too 
various to recount here in detail and are beside the subject as 
well. 

The correlation of Art and Morals, one with another, may 
effect the modern decline in artistic insight ; for no one can 
but admit that the state of these two at the present moment 
is at one of the lowest ebbs in the history of all time. I 
expect to be contradicted for this sentence : nevertheless, it 
stands ; for while I have to admit a certain canting show of 
purity, it is but the last remnant of those reforms of Puritan- 
ism, which so wounded the noble, sensuous, creative power 
and insight of the middle ages. Even this hypocritical veil is 
rapidly rotting from over-use and ere long will drop from its 
supports, leaving exposed all that infamy which for the past two 
centuries has been engendering itself so swiftly and surely. 
This may sound harsh, but who can now be an optimist ? I 
blame not so much the scarlet sins of all time as the more 
modern ones of the intellect. 

But the critic is with us and his position is a sure one: he 
will be listened to, and if it be possible to render his calling 
more honourable by all means let it be done. We have to 
deal with a spirit which although not modern, is nevertheless 
becoming more and more rank and noisome. I mean the 
spirit of Iconoclasm and even querulous jealousy. It has 
always been the way of little men to destroy as nearly as lies 
in their poor power, that which they can in no wise, create 
themselves. Remember the awful power of the newspaper 
critic and that he is essentially a little man. 

I am told that in one respect, at any rate, we are in advance- 
of our cousins oversea, for here a critic may ply his trade 
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without much knowledge of his grammar, while with them, 
such a thing would scarce be tolerated and the great daily or 
weekly journals hire those who can express their ignorance 
in the best possible English rather than offend the ears of 
their readers with an uncouth phrase or ragged sentence. 

This one example, serves to shew the position which criti- 
cism holds in the press, and indeed the happy incumbent 
possesses an enviable place who can bring to bear all the 
force of a well-trained pen upon the poor creature who has 
only his one art ; and follows it. It is far easier for such an 
hireling to be brilliantly invective, than affably just which 
would account for the general trend of present reviewing. 

There remain, of course, able men doing critical work for 
the journals : would there were more exceptions to prove the 
dismal rule ! The book always survives the newspaper how- 
ever and therefore the better work is almost invariably to be 
found in first form. 

True it is an open question whether or no, newspaper work 
need be cognoscent, and personally I am tempted to think not ; 
for I believe that no amount of capable and deliberate criticism 
can be of the slightest value to those who read stock reports 
or society news, as a solemn duty and the rest of the sheet to 

Eass time, which it is no wonder, hangs heavily on their 
ands. 

The men of might, so to speak, in all directions are apt to be 
more hampered by their prejudices, which same are oft-times 
unaccountable to us than the humbler ones, and the chief desid- 
eratum to be attained seems to be a laying aside of as much of 
such purely personal bias as is not essential to the criticism. Of 
course there is not and cannot be any immutable law or 
criterion of the subject; but there are laws, more of eti- 
quette than critical, now rarely observed, and which if 
properly followed might lead to a gentler and more apprecia- 
tive feeling then is at present to be found in work of the kind. 

Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 
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